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MENDELSSOHN'S " ST. PAUL." 

Contributed by Q. A. Macfabeen. 
Not to dive into the primitive records of the 
origin of the Oratorio and the etymology of its 
title, but regarding this elevated class of musical 
composition in the matured form in which, except 
to the antiquary, it is only known, it is just to 
consider Handel as at once its inventor and per. 
fector. I advance tins with due respect for such 
works of Bach, and of Graun, and of other co- 
temporary writers, little known in England, as 
may be classed under the general title of Oratorio; 
because, whatever the merit of these, they ob- 
viously possess some quality that renders them 
ineffective, or they fail in something that would 
render them otherwise, since the experience of 
their disuse indicates their unavailability for per- 
formance. With Handel, on the contrary, the 
choice of his subjects, their arrangement, his 
treatment of them, his command of the resources 
of his art equal to his feeling for general effect, 
which, however dependent upon such resources, 
is often marred by their injudicious application — 
this felicitous combination ensured for his mighty 
masterpieces the success of their own time and 
the ever-growing comprehension, and consequent 
estimation of their extraordinary beauties, of all 
time to come. 

From the days of Handel to our own, there 
have been various essays in sacred composition, 
which have attained various success ; but nothing 
that has been produced in this country approached 
the dignity, the grandeur, the sublimity of cha- 
racter in which the works of Handel are com 
pletely unique, until, in 1836, at the celebration 
of the Middle Khine Musical Festival at Diissel- 
dorf, Mendelssohn gave his first Oratorio to the 
world, and in St. Paul asserted his own claim to 
rank with the greatest masters of his art, by vin- 
dicating music from the supposition that it was 
exhausted in the Messiah and Israel in Egypt. 

The merit of this truly great work lies, first in 
the subject, which, besides that it excites the 
universal sympathy of every Christian, and espe- 
cially of every Protestant public, affords many 
and great opportunities for musical expression of 
the highest order, without which opportunities 
the artist would feel in vain, would in vain lavish 
his skill, capable only, by the cold results of his 
labour, of exciting our admiration, never of kin- 
dling our enthusiasm : and next, in the style of 
the music, which presents the broad simplicity of 



the pure contrapuntal school with such bright, 
vivid coloring as is afforded by the development 
that our art, hand-in-hand with the beautiful 
science that controls it, has undergone since that 
school alone prevailed. These are the elements 
of the success of St. Paul, which would have 
been, however, but unsubstantial chaos, save for 
the creative power that moulded them into form, 
and invested that form with pre-eminent beauty. 
There is one drawback in the general effect of 
this Oratorio, to which only I can attribute its pre- 
sent lesser popularity in England than that of the 
other great sacred work of Mendelssohn. As 
such I can only regard the frequency of the nar- 
rative recitatives. These could not, without the 
violation of propriety, have been made musically 
interesting, neither could they have been made 
to afford any scope for the display of the decla- 
matory power of the executants ; but, necessi- 
tated as they are by the arrangement of the text, 
I feel them to be a sacrifice to the words of 
which the words make most ungrateful acknow- 
ledgment. In the Messiah and in Israel in 
Egypt there are no such unfortunate passages, 
essential to the carrying on of the action of the 
history at the expense of the musical interest of 
the Oratorio, and these works are here, perhaps 
in consequence, very much, I may almost say 
infinitely, preferred above all the other sacred 
works of the master, — and Mendelssohn appears 
to have anticipated the present objection by his 
avoidance of such a distribution of the subject in 
his later work. Great as are the dramatic, the 
declamatory, and the musical beauties that ba- 
lance the passages to which I refer, and very 
small as is the extent of these in proportion to the 
entire work, which is otherwise all of interest, 
the effect of these narrative recitatives is cer- 
tainly not outweighed, and if their presence in 
the Oratorio may scarcely be called a blemish, 
I, at least, cannot but feel it to be, as I have said, 
a drawback in the general effect. Either in Ger- 
many this drawback, if such it may be called, 
acts not, or it is counteracted by some other in- 
fluence that prevails not here, for, as I learn on 
all hands, St. Paul is there the most esteemed 
among artists and the most popular with the 
public of all Mendelssohn's works. 

One feature, a very prominent one, of this 
composition is its incorporation of several of the 
Chorals or Hymns of the Lutheran Church. This 
must conduce greatly to the popularity of St. Paul 
throughout Protestant Germany, where thsse 
ancient tunes are very much more generally, very 
much more familiarly known than are any of the 
Psalm-tunes, except the hundredth, and possibly 
some one or two besides, in use in the Church of 
England, known in this country ; because such 
household, such almost instinctive familiarity 
with the simple tunes as prevails in Germany 
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must, there, give a peculiar charm to their intro- 
duction in any elaborate composition, to which 
we (who know the Choral, not by long habit that 
has grown up from infancy, but for the first time 
as here presented), are wholly insusceptible ; 
and, moreover, must enable those hearers to 
trace the tunes through the contrapuntal develop- 
ment to which they are occasionally submitted 
with a clearness to which only an intimate know- 
ledge of the work can help us, and with an 
interest to which we must ever be strangers. 

It may be desirable for those who know not the 
practice (as was my case for long after I knew 
and admired St. Paul), to explain that it has 
alway been a custom of the Protestant composers 
of Germany to employ these Lutheran chorals 
after the manner in which Palestrina and other 
musicians, who devoted their talents to the service 
of the church of Rome, employed the Gregorian 
Tones, as Plain Song or Canto Fermo on which to 
construct every variety of contrapuntal elabora- 
tion, sometimes simple, sometimes florid, some- 
times double, sometimes constructing a fugue 
upon some independent subject, upon which the 
Canto Fermo is ingrafted ; and the Protestant 
writers have emulated and even surpassed the 
profundity of research and complexity of con- 
trivance in which the Roman Catholic contra- 
puntists so eminently distinguished themselves, 
as though they identified their art with their 
church, and the rivalry of the one induced a 
rivalry, no less honourable surely, in the other. 
Thus we find that besides harmonizing a collec- 
tion extending to three hundred or more of these 
primitive Lutheran Chorals, in plain counter- 
point, Bach selected from them themes for many 
of his more elaborate instrumental and vocal 
compositions, among which may be cited the ten 
Church Cantatas, first published a short time 
since by the Bach Society of Leipzig, each of 
which is founded on one of these venerable tunes, 
and one of them, consisting of seven distinct 
movements, Airs, Duets, Choruses, has no other 
subject but only one Choral which is diversified 
by seven several modes of treatment. Many 
other composers, if not to the same extent and if 
not with the same success as Bach, certainly in the 
same spirit of musicianship, and, I am inclined 
to believe, also of devotion, have in like wise ex- 
pended their utmost ingenuity in the treatment 
of some or other of these Lutheran tunes, and 
Mendelssohn was in this exercise of his art no 
less active than the rest. 

It is to be observed as peculiar in the 
treatment of these Chorals that composers have 
allowed themselves the greatest and the most 
arbitrary licence with regard to the rhythmical 
arrangement of their theme, writing it either in 
longer or in shorter notes, in common or in 
triple measure, with utter indifference as to its 



original form, if, indeed, it were possible to trace 
this through the modification to which traditional 
preservation has subjected them. Not only in 
the rhythm, but even in the intervals of the 
tunes find we many various readings in the 
renderings of various authors, and in the several 
renderings of the same author; thus, in the 
Cantata of Bach to which I have alluded, since 
the same Choral forms the only subject of seven 
several movements, the effect of the whole is by 
no means so monotonous as might naturally be 
expected, since, by lengthening some notes and 
shortening others, by varying the measure, and 
by changing some of the intervals, especially by 
the occasional introduction of notes of orna- 
ment, ingenious contrivance elicits more versa- 
tility from one fixed theme than barren invention 
could display with unlimited scope for the exercise 
of its feeble power. This will account for some 
discrepancies that appear between some of the 
Chorals introduced in St. Paul as they are here 
presented and as they are to be found in other 
compositions, and between the various renderings 
of the same subject in different parts of the 
present work. 

It must be understood that it is the custom of 
the performance of the Choral in the Lutheran 
churches, where it is given in its simplest form 
and sung by the whole congregation, to pause at 
the end of each strain of the tune and line of 
the words, however various the length of each, 
and, when the performance is accompanied by 
the organ, these pauses are filled up with inter- 
ludes at the discretion of the organist, more or 
less after the manner, but rarely to the extent of 
the interludes played between the verses of the 
Psalms in our parochial churches. This custom 
has given rise to the practice with musicians of 
separating the strains of the Choral by shorter or 
longer interludes when they introduce it in pro- 
longed composition, sometimes consisting only of a 
florid passage while the last harmony of the voices is 
sustained, sometimes consisting of extensive fugal 
development of the subject employed as principal 
counterpoint against the Canto Fermo. Such is 
the origin of the interludes by which, in some 
cases the several strains of the Chorals employed 
in St. Paul are divided, with what happy skill 
and with what admirable effect the complete 
success and great popularity of these prominent 
portions of the work in this country, where the 
tunes derive no interest from constant intimacy, 
and early association, fully attest. 

The appropriation of these Lutheran Hymns 
to the subject of the present Oratorio is peculiarly 
pertinent, for, the same tunes are invariably con- 
nected with the same words, and therefore suggest 
the words to which they belong whenever they are 
heard, and, these presenting always allusion to, 
or embodiments of, the principles and tenets 
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which it was the sacred mission of St. Paul to 
promulgate, their introduction forms a popular, 
and instantly appreciable, and I think, a simple, 
beautifully poetical illustration of the narrative of 
the Apostle's career. Besides this poetical pur- 
pose in their incorporation in the work, we have 
also to consider the powerful relief even upon our 
unfamiliar ears, they afford to the more extended 
rhythmical forms and the more copious develop- 
ment of the other portions of the oratorio ; 
then we must regard our composer's especial 
fondness for exercising his musicianship upon 
these themes, irrespective of their appropriation 
to the purposes of devotion or their expression 
of its feelings, evinced in his introduction of 
them not only in his sacred works, but into his 
chamber music, which, if not necessarily of 
a secular character, can scarcely have been 
designed to bear a sacred tendency, and we 
may, not unfairly, suppose that this fondness 
sprung from the custom of his countrymen and 
from his emulation of that Colossus of counter- 
point whose works were his chief and constant 
admiration, so as to be esteemed, in fact, a point 
of artistry, no more than from a devotional feel- 
ing of which he found his art the most congenial 
medium of expression. Thus is explained the 
appearance of the Lutheran Chorals in the work 
under notice, and the consideration that Luther 
fulfilled the character of a new St. Paul to the 
Eeformed Church, and that these very verses and 
these very tunes were of his own dissemination 
and are peculiarly characteristic of the church he 
established, gives such truthfulness, such perti- 
nence, as I have said, to their present application 
as must be appreciable by every one. 

Mendelssohn's entire treatment of his subject, 
as it will be the object of these remarks to trace, 
is of a highly poetical character ; to do justice, 
therefore, to his noble creation, we have not 
only to acknowledge the beautiful phraseology 
and the masterly development of his ideas, but, 
equally, that secondary interest which betrays the 
higher purpose of the artist and which, while it 
is above criticism is level with the sympathies of 
those who are sensitive to it. Such is the dis- 
tinction between a work of art and a manufacture, 
between poetry and handicraft, and with this dis- 
tinction St. Paul is most powerfully marked. 
It is now to enter upon an examination of its 
merits which, as the expression of my own feel- 
ings, is the sincerest tribute I can offer to the 
memory of a genius that needs not the feeble 
light of verbal commentary to expound his 
greatness. 

No. 1.— The Overture to St. Paul is of 
a completely different character and form from 
any of Mendelssohn's secular compositions for 
the Orchestra. It would seem that the author, 
regarding the so-called contrapuntal style as the 



highest, because the severest exercise of a mu- 
sician's powers, assumed this, in which he was 
among the moderns singularly successful, for his 
sacred prelude, emulating therein, with the pro- 
fundity, the dignity of the ancient school, but 
animating this with the geniality that inseparably 
associates his music with the feelings of our own 
time. 

This masterly piece of writing is founded upon 
the Choral, "Sleepers, wake!" the first three 
strains of which only, however, are employed in 
the course of the composition. The Overture 
opens with a short Introduction in which the 
Canto Fermo appears, first with simple harmony, 
and then with a counterpoint of moving crotchets; 
and this is followed by a Fugue on two subjects, 
(the first, of a very marked and eminently striking 
character, — the second, which is introduced after 
the first has been considerably elaborated and is 
subsequently employed as a counterpoint to it, 
moving ceaselessly in semiquavers,) throughout 
which the Choral is constantly recurring as the 
Canto Fermo upon which the whole is constructed. 

So much, and that the Fugue commences in a 
moderate tempo, which is gradually accelerated 
into an animated and very exciting Allegro, be- 
ginning in A minor, and ending in the major of 
the same tonic, is matter-of-fact and self-obvious. 
What I have now to propose, as to the connection, 
namely, of this Overture with the work, and as to 
its illustration of the subject, is entirely matter of 
speculation, and by no means to be accepted from 
my proposition, but rather to he regarded as an 
acknowledgment of what impression the music 
conveys to me, offered as a surety to others that 
there is a meaning that needs but to be sought to 
be found, the interpretation of which must de- 
pend upon the temperament of the hearer. 

Let us suppose, then, that the calm, solemn 
simplicity of the opening implies a summons 
from the messenger of peace, addressed to the 
sleeping world, bidding them awaken to the con- 
sciousness of the glory that awaits them. In 
the chief subject of the Fugue is presented the 
dejection of the fallen human race — at least, thus 
I understand the pathetic expression of the 
melody, heightened by the sighing of wind in- 
struments, that always accompanies the repetition 
of the last phrase ; while the hurried, agitated 
character of the second subject depicts the 
troublous tumult of the war of passion. Through 
this the voice of majesty and love is ever 
heard, calling mankind to prepare for their 
redemption, with always growing power and 
with always increasing impressiveness. The con- 
flict of earthly desires rages with more and more 
impetuosity, and the sufferings of the sorrow- 
stricken people are ever renewed by that unrest 
which is at once their nourishment and their 
fruit, their cause and their result, as the mighty 
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waters that yield the clouds which darken the 
sight of nature are fed by these clouds, mani- 
festing their anger in the fury of the tempest. 
The voice from heaven continues still to call, 
mankind is aroused, the brightness of his im- 
mortal glory shines upon him, and the goodness 
of the Creator is most worthily approved in the 
purification of his greatest work, the intellect — 
the power to know, and to understand, and to 
believe — the soul of man. 

To be continued. 



A NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE. 

Rumours are prevalent that Drury-lane Theatre, 
late in the present year, will be turned to account for 
the purposes of a national opera.* So many attempts 
have been made in this behoof, that the writer, 
amongst the earliest supporters of such a scheme, has 
long since given up all hopes of seeing brought to 
maturity any project intended to foster and protect 
native talent. Many have been the thoughtful and 
laborious hours spent by a small knot of disinterested, 
perhaps enthusiastic, lovers and professors of the art, 
in the attempt to realize the project; much valuable 
time and considerable expenditure of money have 
characterized that attempt, yet are we as far from 
the wished-for result as ever. The late Mr. Rodwell, 
Mr. Wordsworth, and one or two others, friends of the 
writer, unselfish labourers in the good cause, have long 
since gone to their rest, without seeing the fulfilment 
of the object for which they toiled, even in the dis- 
tance : they were unsupported — they were depressed, 
after having spent their time and their money in en- 
deavouring to achieve — may we not say — a national 
good. 

As we have before observed, the members of all 
other professions are provided for by their colleges, 
their councils, and their arbiters ; by such means their 
interests are promoted, their works encouraged; yet 
the professor of the art most popular in England is left 
without a friend or an advocate. " Every one for 
himself" is the motto of each of the disciples of the 
art harmonious ; not what shall benefit the cause, or 
" the greatest good to the greatest number," is the 
standard under which our brethren rally. No; ex- 
perience has taught us that, while the chieftain is in the 
midst of the fray, his men will run no hazard; — fight 
for us if you will, say they ; give up your own in- 
terest, and sacrifice your property and your prospects, 
we shall be happy to reap the benefit, but hazard 
anything for the cause we cannot : it is more than 
enough that we fight for ourselves. We will stand by 
you manfully while it costs us nothing, we will back 
you valiantly till the first gun is fired ; but then our 
thoughts recur to our own peculiar interests — we really 
cannot run so great a hazard. This has been almost 
invariably the conduct with which we have had to 
contend whenproposing plans intended for the be- 
nefit of all. The truth and justice of these remarks 
may be recalled to the mind of all musical men who 
are members of any of the principal societies, — to 
one or two, perhaps half a dozen, single-minded pro- 
fessors is left the sole administration of their affairs — 
a committee of twelve or twenty is elected — how many 
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of that number feel an individual responsibility, a posi- 
tive duty, to attend to the interests of the society ? 
Probably not half a dozen. The body of members 
meet, wonder why the funds are less plentiful than 
formerly, why means are not found to increase them — • 
in short, why the income falls short of the expenditure. 
The reason is stated — additional exertion is wanted on 
the part of the members — perhaps an additional sub- 
scription ; the motion for such a remedial plan is pro- 
posed, and five-sixths of the hands are held up against 
it. We have too often experienced this not to be 
fully impressed with the fact ; day by day such mem- 
bers will feel the substance slipping from their grasp, 
day by day they will bewail the circumstance, yet not 
an effort is made to evade the " unrelenting hand" of 
time. There stands the wain in the mire, sinking 
deeper and deeper from its own weight; and there 
stand the waggoners whose duty, whose interest alone 
it is to extricate it, calling for Jove's assistance, or 
to their neighbour to bruise his shoulder in the attempt 
to accomplish for them the philanthropic act. 

We have been led away from the precise point of 
this paper, in order clearly to illustrate the difficulties 
by which an undertaking of the kind mentioned in our 
opening paragraph is attended. We consider those 
difficulties, under present circumstances, almost insur- 
mountable ; and if ever a national opera should be 
obtained for England on a foundation that shall be a 
credit to our art, it will be when a less selfish and more 
enlightened spirit is manifested by its professors. 

It will be recollected, perhaps, by some of our 
readers, that an attempt was made by us, when con- 
ducting the journal now incorporated with the Musical 
Times, to bring the members of the musical profession 
together as a body — not composers alone, nor vocal- 
ists, nor instrumental, nor choral, nor orchestral per- 
formers — but all of these — one entire community, to 
be composed of every member of each department in 
the art, the management of the association to be placed 
under the superintendence of a council, yearly to be 
elected — a membership of which association, like that 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, should be a suffi- 
cient guarantee that he who held it was competent to 
practise the art he professed.f Our friend, Mr. John 
Barnett, who agreed in the dogma that " unity is 
strength," prophesied our failure — thought our enthu- 
siasm wasted — stated his experience of the material 
upon which we had to work. We argued the point 
with him in print, thinking ourselves right, and be- 
lieving, from the number of influential adherents we 
had enlisted in favour of our plan, we should at length, 
by perseverance, succeed. We now acknowledge the 
correctness of Mr. Barnett's anticipations, but are as 
firmly impressed as ever with the benefits that would 
inevitably accrue to the profession from the establish- 
ment of such a society as we then proposed. 

As we have stated, we have long since, though 
not without regret, given up the idea of bringing 
musical men together in the way we have described : 
they have been content to be the slaves of prejudice and 
ignorance so long, that the chains which such a state 



t It should perhaps he stated that the writer was present at 
several meetings for this purpose, and endeavoured to impress on 
the minds of the professors who attended them the henefit which 
could not fail to result from the adoption of a plan similar to the one 
proposed. We obtained promises of co-operation of the most cor- 
dial kind : and it is only due to some of our friends to state that they 
gave generous proof of the sincerity of tneir intentions. The few, 
however, were powerless without the many. 



